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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 

There  have  been  no  new  applications  for  membership  received  since  last  month’s 
report. 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

No  new  books  have  been  received  by  the  NI  Library  since  the  last  report. 

NEW  MAILING  ADDRESS  FOR  NUMISMATICS  INTERNATIONAL 

Effective  August  1,  2001  the  mailing  address  for  NI  has  been  changed  to  the 
following: 

NUMISMATICS  INTERNATIONAL 
P.  O.  Box  574842 
Dallas,  TX  75357-0842 

This  change  of  address  is  only  for  mail  sent  to  Dallas.  The  Internet  web-site  address 
and  the  e-mail  address  have  not  been  changed.  Addresses  for  appointed  staff  remain 
the  same  and  are  to  be  found  on  the  inside  front  cover  of  the  NI  BULLETIN. 


FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


Davenport  "Catalog  Revisions " excellent  source  of  updates. 

I would  like  to  congratulate  N.I.  and  John  S.  Davenport  for  his  ongoing  work  on  his 
revisions  and  updates  on  Talers  that  appear  in  N.I.,  which  is  what  I specialize  in.  I 
have  complete  sets  of  Davenport  from  1947  plus  the  works  published  in  recent  years. 
His  works  must  have  been  a huge  undertaking  through  this  period.  I realize  that  a lot 
of  information  was  obtained  from  numerous  sources  on  a world  wide  basis. 

Having  had  a bourse  table  at  N.Y.I.N.C.  and  Chicago  I.C.F.  steadily  for  20  years 
(until  recently),  I have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Davenport,  to  my 
knowledge,  but  would  like  to.  I cut  out  all  the  revisions  and  updates,  photocopy 
where  necessary,  and  put  them  in  the  attributed  to  Davenport  books.  I cross  all  other 
works  on  Talers  with  Davenport  regardless  of  what  language  they  are  in. 

Again,  congratulations,  whole  heartedly,  to  you  both,  keep  up  the  good  work  if 
possible.  Thank  you  for  publishing  his  revisions  and  updates,  you  are  the  only  one 
that  has  devoted  space  for  these  undertakings  that  I know  of. 

Ken  B.  Forbes 
Toronto,  Canada 
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SOME  UNIQUE  or  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #40 

John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  #602 

MURBACH  & LURE 

Murbach  and  Lure  (Ltiders)  were  neighboring  abbeys  in  Upper  Alsace  founded  in  the 
8th  century.  Almost  from  their  inception  they  shared  a common  abbot  A local  12th 
and  13th  century  coinage  preceded  the  official  granting  in  1544  of  the  right  to  mint 
coins.  The  territories  were  absorbed  by  France  in  1680,  and  secularization  followed 
in  1764. 


LEOPOLD  OF  AUSTRIA  (1607-1625) 


TALER  1625 


+LEOPOLDVS:D:G:ARCHID:AVS:ARG:E:P:E:,  bust  R with  date  before. 

AD  - MINISTRA:MVR:E*  - LVD*,  crowned  double  eagle  with  shields  at  sides. 

This  differs  from  the  preceding  issue  mainly  in  the  placing  of  the  date.  The  existence 
of  the  1623  and  1624  dates  (Dav.  5620)  are  doubtful. 

Divo  76  Very  Rare  Dav.  5620A 


A TALE  OF  TWO  VALUES 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  #1786 

A duit  (doit)  is  a small  Dutch  copper  coin,  valued  at  1/8  of  a stuiver  (stiver).  It  was 
also  introduced  into  the  East  Indies  (Indonesia)  where  it  became  quite  popular.  The 
only  problem  was  that  there  it  was  worth  1/4  of  a stuiver.  The  Dutch  East  India 
Company  did  not  favour  their  employees  reaping  the  profit  of  this  disparity.  So  it 
petitioned  the  States  General  (the  Federal  Government  of  the  Netherlands)  for  the 
right  to  strike  duits  with  its  balemark,  or  logo,  the  intertwined  letters  VOC  ( V ),  for 
the  exclusive  use  overseas.  This  petition  was  granted. 
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Survey  of  Colombian  Cobs  in  Major 
English  Museums  - British  Museum 

Herman  Blanton,  Mount  Vernon,  OH,  NI#  LM115 

This  is  the  third  installment  of  my  museum  survey  of  cobs,  focusing  on  the  silver 
cobs  from  Colombia.  This  is  the  final  one  dealing  with  Colombian  cobs,  the  next 
installment  will  be  about  my  visit  to  the  British  Museum,  but  on  a different  subject. 

The  British  Museum,  one  of  the  great  museums  of  the  world,  founded  1753,  houses 
the  national  collection  of  coins,  medals  and  paper  money.  The  Department  of  Coins 
and  Medals  displays  a permanent  collection  in  the  HSBC  Money  Gallery  in  the 
museum  and  has  temporary  exhibits  that  change  three  times  a year. 

The  collection,  of  approximately  one  million  pieces,  can  be  consulted  by  appointment 
with  the  Department's  Students  Room.  I made  visit  arrangements  with  Annette 
Calton,  Administrator  of  the  Coin  Room,  who  graciously  granted  me  access  to  study 
their  wonderful  collection. 

I spent  two  mornings  in  the  students  room,  inspecting  numerous  trays  of  coins, 
encountering  approximately  a dozen  Colombian  gold  cobs,  mostly  gold  2 escudos  of 
Philip  V,  and  one  silver  cob,  a famous  and  wonderful  8 Reales.  It  was  a delight  to 
find  this  coin;  I recognized  it  immediately  as  the  plate  coin  in  Wayte  Raymond’s 
classic  book,  “The  Silver  Dollars  of  North  and  South  America”.  It  is  also  in 
Restrepo/Lasser  as  catalog  number  M62-23  and  in  Yriarte  catalog  number  1211. 
This  piece  is  truly  a magnificient  specimen  and  reproduced  here  from  a fresh 
photograph,  with  permission  from  the  museum.  What  a thrill  it  is  to  hold  and  study 
such  an  important  coin. 


© Copyright  The  British  Museum 
Charles  II 


Nuevo  Reino  1702,  8 reales,  assayer  Buenaventura  de  Arce. 
Museum  accession  # C0468  cabinet  269,  tray  16 

Weight  in  grams:  27.376 
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Obverse  design:  Crowned  Anns  of  Castile  & Leon  with  a Pomegranate  below. 


Obverse  legend:  The  legend  reads  clockwise  and  inward,  “ CAROLVS  • II  • D 4* 
G and  “VIII”  reading  bottom  to  top  along  the  left  side  of  the  shield. 


Reverse  design:  Crowned  Pillars  of  Hercules  with  Ocean  Waves  below. 


Reverse  legend:  The  legend  reads  clockwise  and  inward  “(HISPANIARV)M  • ET 
INDIA(RVM  • REX)”  Note:  the  M of  HISPANI ARVM  is  upside  down  and  the  D of 
INDIARVM  is  punched  backwards  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  legend.  Above  the 
pillars  in  three  rows  is  the  legend  “PLVS  VL  T(R)A”,  the  date  reads  top  to  bottom 
along  the  outside  of  the  right  pillar.  The  assayer  mark  alongside  the  left  pillar  is 
interesting,  it  appears  to  be  “WA”  but  the  letter  W is  not  of  Spanish  origin  and  words 
of  foreign  influence  that  start  with  W are  usually  spelled  with  a U or  V such  as, 
vagon,  which  translates  as  wagon.  The  best  interpretation  for  the  W then,  is  a 
mistakenly  double  punched  V,  however  it  remains  curious  that  the  left  leg  of  the  V 
has  a serif  pointing  left  and  the  right  leg  has  a serif  pointing  right  and  the  center  leg 
has  no  serif  at  all.  The  mint  mark  is  not  visible  due  to  a weak  strike  in  the  center  of 
the  coin,  it  would  be  located  between  the  pillars  just  above  the  waves.  The  mint  mark 
would  show  as  “N°R”  for  Nuevo  Reino. 

Some  more  about  the  coin,  it  is  struck  in  the  name  of  Charles  II  even  though  Charles 
had  died  in  1700  and  Philip  V was  now  king  of  Spain.  This  was  not  likely  to  have 
been  caused  by  a delay  in  the  news  however,  as  Nuevo  Reino  continued  to  strike 
coins  in  the  name  of  Charles  II  until  1714,  surely  the  news  had  reached  Colombia  by 
then.  There  are  a couple  of  theories  about  this,  dealing  with  royal  succession  in 
Spain,  but  I won’t  deal  with  them  here.  The  assayer,  the  person  responsible  for  purity 
and  weight  of  the  coins,  was  Buenaventura  de  Arce,  he  was  assayer  between  12  - 
December  - 1691  and  28  - November  - 1721  Bamga  voi.  iPPi25-6 

There  is  also  a second  Nuevo  Reino  8 reales  in  the  museum,  it  was  not  in  the  trays 
while  I was  there,  it  was  on  display  in  the  galleries,  a good  place  for  it  to  be.  It  is  a 
1657  PoRS  N°R,  the  PoRS  stands  for  Pedro  Ramos,  assayer  from  1642  to  1676.  It  is 
the  same  style  as  Restrepo/Lasser  M46-24,  but  not  the  same  coin. 

Thanks  to  Curator  Helen  Wang  and  museum  assistant  Ian  Lewis  for  their  generous 
assistance  during  my  inspection  of  the  collection  and  providing  reference  books  from 
the  department’s  library.  A special  thanks  to  Janet  Larkin  who  also  assisted  me  and 
arranged  for  the  photographs.  For  reference,  the  web  site  address  for  the  British 
Museum  is  http ://www . thebriti shmuseum . ac . uk/ 

Works  cited. 
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BATTLE  OF  NATIONS 

George  T.  Ryden,  NI  # 1032 

It  is  the  middle  of  October,  1813  in  the  town  of  Leipzig,  Saxony.  Napoleon  has  lost 
5/6  of  his  French  army  in  Russia  and  has  been  pushed  back  into  Germany.  Armies 
from  Prussia,  Russia,  Austria  and  Sweden  have  continuously  weakened  his  strength, 
engaging  him  in  minor  skirmishes.  His  father-in-law,  Metternich,  Prince  of  Austria, 
has  just  convinced  Napoleon’s  principal  ally,  Bavaria,  to  join  forces  against  Napoleon. 
The  opposing  armies  concentrate  near  Leipzig  in  preparation  for  what  is  later  to  be 
termed  the  "Battle  of  Nations". 

Napoleon  still  has  190,000  men  and  734  guns,  a force  amply  sufficient  for  victory; 
under  his  command  he  has  the  most  experienced  generals  in  Europe  — two  of  the 
hostile  armies  are  led  by  men  of  inferior  ability.  The  battle  lasts  four  days,  but  the 
result  is  the  end  of  Napoleon’s  dreams  to  capture  Europe.  Napoleon  has  left  behind 
him  in  Russia  his  magic  certainty  of  victory;  serious  mistakes  - as  failure  to  be  at  a 
crucial  battle  front,  or  to  build  necessary  bridges  for  an  orderly  retreat  (there  was  only 
one  bridge  out  of  the  town  of  Leipzig;  when  it  was  blown  up,  Napoloen’s  forces  were 
pushed  into  the  river,  many  men  drowning  and  important  generals  captured)  enable 
him  to  bring  only  70,000  men  back  to  France.  The  losses  of  the  Allies  are  even 
greater,  but  momentum  and  morale  is  now  theirs  and  it  is  only  a matter  of  time  before 
Napoleon  is  to  surrender. 


The  100th  anniversary  of  this  important  victory  is  commemorated  by  numerous 
memorabilia  including  both  the  scarce  brown  and  gold  porcelain  medal  pictured  above 
(unlisted  by  Scheuch)  and  the  three  mark  silver  piece  of  Saxony  (KM- 1275),  both  of 
which  picture  a monument  to  the  dead  war  heroes  and  the  date  of  battle. 
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ERROR  COINS  FROM  MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA  - II 
Georg  H.  Forster,  Frankenthal,  Germany,  NI  # 2584 


ARGENTINA  (Buenos  Aires  mint) 

50  Pesos  1981  (obverse)  / 100  Pesos  (reverse) 

This  "Wrong  Die  Error"  occurred  when  the  coinage  press  was  reset  from  minting  50 
Pesos  to  100  Pesos  leaving  the  hammer  die  with  the  obverse  design  for  50  Pesos 
accidentally  unchanged.  The  result  was  a coin  with  an  obverse  design  of  50  Pesos 
and  a reverse  design  for  100  Pesos  on  a planchet  for  100  Pesos. 


BOLIVIA  (Potosi  mint) 

4 Reals  (1575/93)  Assayer  B 


The  positions  of  eagle  and  lion  in  the 
shield  on  the  obverse  have  been 
transposed.  The  eagle  (of  Tirol)  should 
appear  on  the  right  and  the  lion  (of 
Flanders)  on  the  left.  An  error  of  the 
engraver,  which  probably  passed 
unnoticed.  In  those  early  years  of  the 
Potosi  mint  the  uninterrupted  output  of 
silver  coins  was  no  doubt  more 
important  than  a minor  design  fault. 


BOLIVIA  (Potosi  mint) 
1/2  Real  1778/4 


Error  in  the  legend  on  the  obverse:  the  name  of 
king  CAROLUS  III  was  mistakenly  written 
"CROLUS  m"!  In  1778  gold  coins  were  made 
in  Potosi  for  the  First  time  in  history  of  the  mint. 
The  working  assayers  and  the  principal 
engravers  had  to  concentrate  on  this  new 
activity  and  left  the  usual  silver  coinage  in  the 
hands  of  less  qualified  personnel.  Older  dies 
were  adapted  without  proper  care.  The 
"CROLUS"  error  may  well  be  a result  of  that 
critical  situation  in  1778. 

The  error  is  considered  very  rare. 
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BOLIVIA 
1/2  Sueldo  1859 

The  engraver  managed  to  write  the  name  of  the  national  hero  Simon  Bolivar  as 
"BOLIVRA".  A scarce  error. 


BOLIVIA  (Potosi  mint) 

8 Sueldos  1863  FP 

Error  in  the  obverse  legend: 

"BOLIVANA"  instead  of 
"BOLIVIANA"!  Did  the  engraver 

simply  forget  the  letter  "I"  in  the  name 
of  his  country  or  was  he  remembering 
that  the  very  first  name,  which  Bolivia 
adopted  after  independence  was: 
REPUBLICA  DE  BOLIVAR? 

A scarce  error. 


BOLIVIA  (Potosi  mint) 

10  Centavos  1870 

Omission  of  a letter  on  reverse:  "UION"  instead 
of  "UNION".  This  mistake  in  writing  the  motto 
of  Bolivia  "LA  UNION  HACE  LA  FUERZA" 
(=  Unity  gives  us  strength)  is  only  one  of  many 
errors  which  occurred  in  B oliva  during  the  last 
century  - some  rare,  others  common. 

This  is  a common  error. 
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BRAZIL  (Bahia  mint) 

960  Reis  1810 

Error  in  the  obverse  legend: 
"REGENES"  instead  of  "REGENS"! 
Probably  caused  by  inattentiveness  of  the 
engraver,  as  the  full  and  correct  legend 
should  read  "JOANNES-D-G-PORT- 
P-REGENS-ET-BRAS-D-"  ( = 
Johannes  by  the  grace  of  God  prince 
regent  of  Portugal  and  ruler  of  Brazil). 
A scarce  error. 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  REPUBLIC 
8 Reales  1846/2  AE/MA 
(Guatemala  mint) 


In  1846  the  engraver  decided  to  replace 
the  "S"  in  the  word  "CRESCA"  by  a "Z" 
thus  changing  the  writing  into 
"CREZCA".  But  this  correction  did  not 
find  approval.  In  the  same  year  the 
spelling  "CRESCA"  was  reintroduced  in 
order  not  to  change  the  spelling  of  the 
motto  chosen  after  gaining 
independence:  "LIBRE,  CRESCA 

FECUNDO"  (=  free,  grow  in 
abundance!).  Conclusion:  the  correction 
was  the  error! ! 


EL  SALVADOR 

25  Centavos  1953  (San  Francisco  mint) 

An  "Off  Center"  and  "Off  Collar"  strike,  which  occurred  because  the  blank  did  not 
fall  in  the  collar  and  on  the  lower  die  but  on  the  collar  so  that  only  40%  of  the 
obverse  design  was  struck  at  4:00  o’clock,  leaving  60%  of  the  blank  unstruck.  The 
normally  reeded  edge  is  completely  missing  which  confirms  a full  out-of-collar  strike. 
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GUATEMALA  (Guatemala  mint) 

2 Reales  (1894  to  1899) 

A "Brockage"  error,  which  occurred  when  the  previously  struck  2 Reales  failed  to 
eject  so  that  it  served  as  an  anvil  die  producing  (on  the  reverse  of  the  next  2 Reales) 
an  incuse  impression  of  the  obverse  design.  The  coin  also  remained  partially  out-of- 
collar  as  the  incomplete  reeded  edge  demonstrates. 


GUATEMALA 

Hacienda  Token,  J.  MARIANO  MOLINA  1 Real  (no  date) 
El  Relicario  1 Costa  Cusa 


"Cusa"  is  a diecutters  error,  as  the  region  was  known  as  Costa  Cuca.  Plate  coin  in 
Latin  American  Tokens  by  Russell  Rulau. 
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GUATEMALA 

Hacienda  Token,  MARIANO  DE  ANGUIANO  1/2  Real  1872 
El  Rosario  Bola  de  Oro  Costa  Cuca 

The  diesinker  had  written  the  surname  as  ANGUIANA,  an  error  which  was  later 
corrected  by  stamping  an  "O"  over  the  "A".  Plate  coin  in  Latin  American  Tokens  by 
Russell  Rulau. 


NICARAGUA 
1 Centabo  1860 


The  denomination  on  the  obverse 
reads  "Centabo"  instead  of 
"Centavo",  an  orthographical 
error  not  uncommon  in  Spanish 
due  to  the  phonetic  similarity  of 
the  letters  "b"  and  "v".  All  coins 
have  this  error,  the  coin  as  such 
is  very  rare. 


PANAMA  (Franklin  Mint) 

5 Balboas  1975 

A copper-nickel  clad  copper  coin  with  "Ley  0.925"!  The  Franklin  Mint  struck  the  5 
Balboas  in  silver  (0.925  fine)  in  3 different  qualities  but  failed  to  omit  the  words  "Ley 
0.925"  in  the  obverse  design,  when  striking  the  copper-nickel  clad  copper  version  for 
general  circulation. 
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PERU  (Lima  mint) 

4 Reales  1775 

Transposed  letter  in  the  obverse  legend: 
"GARTIA"  instead  of  "GRATIA"!  The 
engraver  was  probably  severly  criticized 
for  erring  in  such  important  words  like 
"DIE  GRATIA"  (=by  the  Grace  of  God) 
as  part  of  the  kings  title.  A rare  and 
sought  after  error. 


PERU  (Lima  mint) 

2 Reales  1790 
CAROLUS  IV  (1788-1808) 

The  engraver  made  a mistake  in  writing 
the  denomination  "2  R"  (=  2 Reales)  as 
"R  2",  what  he  had  done  already  in 
1789.  A scarce  error. 


PERU  (Lima  mint) 

1/4  Real  1829/8 

Denomination  "1/4"  inverted!  In  1829 
the  mintage  of  coins  in  Lima  was  halved 
due  to  the  shortage  of  bullion  from  the 
mines  at  Cerro  de  Pasco.  So  the 
engraver  should  have  had  enough  time  to 
do  his  job  properly.  However,  he 
mistakenly  placed  the  denomination 
upside  down  when  trying  to  adapt  the 
1828  obverse  die.  This  error  seems  to 
be  unpublished. 
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PERU  (Lima  mint) 

1 Sol  1393  (counterstamped  1894  in  Guatemala) 


An  error  in  the  date,  which  appears  as  "1393"  instead  of  "1893".  The  hub,  from 
which  the  dies  were  made,  was  correct,  but  some  numbers  had  become  weak  and 
were  repunched  in  the  die.  In  attempting  to  strengthen  the  "8",  the  die-maker  used 
a punch  for  a "3"  by  mistake.  A rare  combination  of  error  and  counterstamp. 


PERU  (Lima  mint) 
1 Sol  1964 


An  "Off  Center  Strike"  where  the  blank  which  was  supposed  to  be  fed  into  the 
coining  press  did  not  land  in  the  collar  and  on  the  lower  die,  but  partly  outside  the 
collar.  So  when  the  dies  struck,  the  design  could  not  be  stamped  fully  into  the  blank. 
The  strike  remained  15%  off  center  at  3:00  o’clock. 
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OF  HEXAGRAMS  AND  PENTAGRAMS  IH 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 

I finished  Part  II  with  a hexagram-bearing  Islamic  talisman  from  Istanbul  which  had 
been  sent  to  me  by  Alin  Kerem  £iglin.  A couple  of  months  after  he  had  sent  me  that 
piece,  Alin  sent  me  another  hexagram-bearing  talisman.  Shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  1 
it  is  made  of  high-grade  silver  and  appears  to  be  hand-engraved.  What  makes  it  of 
particular  interest  here  is  that  it  takes  us  a step  further  eastwards  in  our  pursuit  of  the 
mystic  hexagram  than  anything  covered  in  Part  n,  for  it  represents  an  Armenian  use 
of  the  symbol.  Before  sending  it  to  me,  Alin  showed  it  to  an  Armenian  priest  in  the 
hopes  of  gleaning  a translation  of  its  obverse  legend,  but  unfortunately,  beyond  being 
able  to  tell  us  that  it  was  some  sort  of  prayer  and  that  the  talisman  was  intended  to 
bring  good  luck  to  its  wearer,  he  could  say  nothing  about  it. 


Accordingly  I took  it  along  to  the  Armenian  Church  in  Manchester  and  showed  it  to 
Bagrat  Galstian,  the  priest  there.  Unfortunately,  despite  his  best  efforts,  the  marginal 
‘prayer’  defied  any  simple  translation.  It  appears  to  be  an  intercessory  prayer 
appealing  for  the  owner  or  wearer  of  the  talisman  to  be  delivered  from  something, 
though  exactly  what  remains  obscure  - the  usual  things  are  evil  spirits  or  the  effects 
of  the  evil  eye,  of  course.  The  central  design  of  the  obverse,  though,  does  contain 
decipherable  references  to  Jesus  Christ  and  God,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  2.  But  what  is 
this  curious  design  supposed  to  represent?  In  some  respects  it  reminds  me  of  the  "pot 
of  nectar"  to  be  found  on  some  Indian  religious  medals  (1),  but  when  I asked  Bagrat 
if  there  was  an  Armenian  equivalent  for  this,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders.  It  is 
probably  safest,  then,  to  assume  that  any  resemblance  is  accidental,  rather  than 
indicative  of  a borrowed  or  parallel  image.  On  the  wall  of  the  room  in  which  we 
chatted  was  a poster  illustrating  the  Holy  Cauldron  of  the  Armenian  Church  - could 
the  design  on  the  talisman  be  derived  from  that,  perhaps?  Bagrat  didn’t  think  so.  So, 
the  significance  of  much  of  this  strange  piece  remained  obscure.  Does  the  floral 
design  indicate  that  this  talisman  was  intended  for  a woman,  or  is  this  a sexist  western 
interpretation?  Are  the  Arabic  numerals  iavv  = 1877  at  the  base  of  the  obverse 
design  a date  or  what?  I have  no  reliable  answers.  I’m  afraid. 
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Fig.  3 


Moving  further  east  to  India,  now,  we  find  more  mystical/religious  uses  of  the 
hexagram  and  pentagram.  One  interesting  example  of  the  former  was  featured  in  NI 
Bulletin  some  time  ago  (2):  a hexagram  inscribed  on  a flan  in  the  shape  of  an  8- 
pointed  star,  and  bearing  the  sacred  syllable  "Om"  and  an  invocation  to  the  goddess 
Chamundi.  Another  interesting  example  is  the  temple  token  shown  in  Fig.  3 (3a). 
The  obverse  shows  the  elephant-headed  god  Ganesh  seated  between  the  goddesses  of 
Good  Fortune  and  Prosperity.  The  obverse  legend  reads,  "Homage  to  Lord  Ganesh". 
The  reverse  shows  an  interlaced  hexagram  with  the  sacred  syllable  "Om"  at  its  centre 
(3b),  and  with  a legend  which  is  an  invocation  to  Ganesh:  "Make  for  me,  O God,  a 
destruction  of  obstacles,  in  all  undertakings  and  at  all  times"  - that  is,  a plea  to 
Ganesh  to  remove  anything  that  might  get  in  the  way  of  the  bearer’s  future 
prosperity!  (4)  Presumably  the  hexagram  is  here  used  as  a magical  sign  to  reinforce 
that  plea.  Note  also  the  swastika  (5a)  - a regular  symbol  of  good  fortune  (on  which 
more  in  Part  IV)  - at  the  base  of  the  reverse,  and  the  two  objects  at  the  lower  left  and 
lower  right  - potted  lotus  plants  according  to  Mitchiner  but  - more  likely  - 
purnaghatas  according  to  Niyogi  (5b)  - vases  overflowing  with  fruit  and  flowers  - 
Indian  cornucopias,  and  thus  symbols  of  plenty  (5c). 

I cannot  resist  adding  at  this  point  how  coincidentally  odd  is  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
hexagram  and  swastika  in  Fig.  3 in  view  of  the  terrible  events  of  the  Second  World 
War  in  Europe.  It  is  surely  ironic  that  the  hexagram  was  neither  originally  nor 
exclusively  Jewish,  but  (as  pointed  out  in  Part  I)  was  merely  adopted  by  the  Jews  as 
their  special  emblem  in  the  17th  to  19th  centuries,  in  just  the  same  way  as  the 
swastika  was  adopted  by  the  Nazis  as  their  special  emblem  without  actually 
originating  with  them!  The  same  juxtaposition  is  to  be  found  on  other  temple  tokens 


(3b). 


Fig.  4a 


Fig.  4b 
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As  regards  the  pentagram,  I am  not  aware  of  any  temple  tokens  bearing  this  symbol 
(6a),  but  Mitchiner  (6b)  does  list  one  curious  piece  crudely  engraved  on  a copper  flan, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4a.  The  obverse  shows  the  figure  of  a monkey  holding  a pair  of 
scales,  the  significance  of  which  is  obscure  (6c),  together  with  the  date  1950.  The 
reverse  bears  a pentagram  with  "Om"  at  its  centre  and  surrounded  by  characters  which 
my  friend  Swami  Dayatmananda  transliterates  as  shown  in  Fig.  4b,  but  whose 
significance  is  obscure. 

Mitchiner  (6d)  also  lists  an  Indian  key-ring  pendant  whose  obverse  bears  juxtaposed 
views  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca  and  the  Mosque  at  Medina,  and  whose  reverse  bears  a 
five  pointed  star  with  "Allah"  at  its  centre.  This  latter  reminds  me,  in  principle,  of 
the  obverse  of  the  Moroccan  pattern  coin  featured  as  Fig.  12  in  Part  I of  this  series, 
which  had  "Allah"  at  the  centre  of  a hexagram,  and  of  the  "O  Allah!"  inside  the  Seal 
of  Solomon  on  the  silver  talisman  pictured  in  the  Addendum  to  the  present  article. 

Both  the  pentagram  and 
hexagram  - along  with  the  circle, 
the  triangle,  the  octagram  and 
assorted  religious  symbols  like 
the  kumbha  (1)  and  the  conch 
shell  (7  a)  - feature  in  the 
footprints  of  Vishnu  (Fig.  5). 
This  diagram  is  taken  from  an 
18th  century  Indian  painting 
before  which  a devotee  of  the 
god  would  worship.  The  various 
markings  within  the  footprints 
are  supposed  to  be  "symbols  of 
the  Universe"  and  "a  reflection  of 
the  created  world"  (8a),  Vishnu 
being  the  Sustainer  of  Creation 
and  the  Preserver  of  the 
Fig.  5 Universe. 

From  religious  symbol  to  magical  sign  is  but  a short  step,  of  course.  In  a brief 
paragraph  on  the  amuletic  use  of  "the  triangle  and  the  pentacle"  in  India,  W.  Crooke 
writes: 


"Mystic  marks  of  this  kind  are  used  in  N.  India  in  the  ornamentation 
of  domestic  vessels,  which  they  are  supposed  to  protect.  The  pentacle 
is  also  used  as  a charm  against  scorpion  stings  and  fever.  In  Bombay 
the  pentacle,  when  enclosed  in  a series  of  circles  and  curves,  prevents 
a child  from  crying.  Muhammadans  believe  that  by  it  Solomon  was 
able  to  work  magic.  The  trigrams  used  by  Himmalayan  Buddhists  fall 
into  the  same  class."  (9) 

Frankly  I have  no  idea  how  much  of  the  mystique  and  lore  surrounding  the  hexagram 
and  pentagram  in  India  originated  in  India  itself,  and  how  much  is  owed  to  the 
western  influence  of  the  Seal  of  Solomon  and  the  emblem  of  the  Pythagorean 
Brotherhood  etc.,  be  it  via  Islam  or  otherwise.  Readers  may  recall  that  in  Part  I of 
this  series  the  earliest  hexagram-bearing  coin  cited,  dating  from  about  400  BC,  was 
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in  fact  Indian,  so  the  figure  was  certainly  well-known  in  India  in  ancient  times.  But 
ancient  or  not,  as  1 stated  in  Part  I there  is  no  evidence  that  this  early  usage  on  Indian 
coins  was  anything  other  than  decorative.  Having  said  that,  given  the  propensity  for 
mankind  to  see  symbolism  in  things,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  hexagram  remained 
free  of  religious  trappings  from  ancient  times  till  the  advent  of  Islam.  But  questions 
of  origin  aside,  Tantric  Art  does  give  us  a good  and  specifically  Indian  example  of 
the  symbolic  use  of  the  hexagram:  yantras. 

Basically  yantras  are  symbolic  geometrical  diagrams  supposed  to  represent  the 
interplay  of  the  various  forms  of  energy  (associated  with  deities,  of  course)  in  the 
Universe.  By  profound  meditation  on  these  diagrams,  the  mystic  can  gain 
illumination  and  be  ‘energised’  himself,  as  it  were.  Unlike  Christianity,  which  has 
shunned  sexual  energy  as  sinful  lust,  Tantra  has  seen  it  as  an  important  form  of  vital 
energy  or  as  a manifestation  and/or  symbol  of  cosmic  force.  Consequently  Tantric 
Art  can  border  on  what  many  westerners  would  regard  as  the  pornographic.  More 
importantly  for  us  here,  though,  is  that  sexual  imagery  enters  into  the  geometrical 
symbolism  of  the  Tantric  yantra  alongside  that  of  other  energy  forms.  We  saw  one 
aspect  of  this  in  Part  II  of  this  series  (see  note  6 of  that  article):  the  hexagram  seen 
as  the  union  of  an  upward  pointing  male/phallic  triangle,  and  a downward  pointing 
female/pubic  one.  In  fig.  6 below  are  three  yantras  in  a sequence  of  increasing 
complexity. 


In  (i)  we  have  a simple  Kali  Yantra,  the  basic  female  triangle,  here  associated  with 
the  goddess  Kali,  surrounded  by  a stylised  8 petalled  lotus  and  an  elaborated  square 
surround.  This  is  taken  from  an  18th  century  painting  and  we  are  told  specifically 
that  "the  downward-pointing  triangle  is  a female  yoni-emblem"  (8b),  "yoni"  being  the 
Sanskrit  word  for  the  female  genitals,  hence  by  extension  "the  Cosmic  Womb"  (8c). 

In  (ii)  the  central  yoni  emblem  remains,  but  inside  a hexagram,  representing  a simple 
interplay  of  male  and  female  energies.  Surrounding  the  whole  we  have  an  8 petalled 
lotus  within  a 16  petalled  lotus,  within,  again,  an  elaborated  square  border.  This 
yantra,  too,  is  taken  from  an  18th  century  Indian  painting  (8d),  and  appears  on  some 
temple  tokens  (10a). 
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In  (iii)  the  yantra  reaches  its  climax,  if  you’ll  pardon  the  expression.  This  is  the  Sri 
Yantra  and  is  well  described  as  (ii)  seen  through  a kaleidoscope!  In  more  precise 
terms  it  consists  of  4 upward  pointing  male  triangles  intersecting  4 downward 
pointing  female  ones  in  a sort  of  orgy  of  cosmic  energies,  the  yoni  triangle  again 
being  at  the  centre,  thus  making  5 downward  triangles  in  all  to  the  4 upward  ones, 
apparently  a numerically  significant  imbalance,  though  we  needn’t  go  into  that  here 
(11).  The  lotus  petals  and  square  surround  are  much  as  in  (ii).  Yantra  (iii),  by  the 
way,  is  taken  from  a painting  dating  from  the  18th  century  (8e),  though  there  are 
many  variations  on  this  basic  theme  (8f).  This  yantra,  too,  often  features  on  temple 
tokens  (10b). 

Incidentally,  the  elaborate  square  surround  common  to  these  yantras  is  supposed  to 
represent  "the  enclosure  within  which  the  meditating  self  is  shut  (what  Jung  called  the 
‘temenos’)"  (8g).  The  successive  layers  of  petals  and  triangles  are  "energy  levels" 
(8g),  which  focus  in  towards  the  central  dot  or  ‘bindu’,  "the  self-originated  seed  of 
Being"  (8h)  or  "the  first  stage  of  creative  evolution"  (8i).  The  central  dot  is  also,  of 
course,  the  point  on  which  the  meditator  fixes  his  concentration  (8j). 

Readers  familiar  with  Kundalini  Yoga  and  the  chakras  or  energy  centres  of  the  human 
body  will  be  familiar  with  the  use  of  many  petalled  lotus  flowers  to  symbolise  them 
(8k),  and  the  occasional  use  of  the  hexagram  to  represent  the  one  situated  in  the 
region  of  the  heart  (12). 

That  yantras  are  eminently  suitable  vehicles  for  mystic  contemplation  was  well 
demonstrated,  even  for  the  simple  hexagram,  in  Part  II  of  this  series  (see  particularly 
its  note  6),  where  we  saw  the  ease  with  which  different  meanings  could  be  read  into 
it:  in  India  as  in  western  alchemy  (and  don’t  ask  me  which  came  first!),  the  upward 
triangle  can  be  fire  as  well  as  male;  the  downward  triangle  water  as  well  as  female. 
Or  the  upward  triangle  can  represent  development  to  the  downward  triangle’s  inertia 
(13).  As  for  the  hexagram,  so  for  yantras  generally:  they  are,  if  you  like,  a multi- 
purpose meditative  ‘tool’  - they  have  no  fixed  meaning  - you  can  literally  find  your 
own  ‘truth’  in  them.  One  wonders  if  this  facility,  even  at  a subconscious  level,  has 
contributed  to  the  popularity  of  geometrical  symbolism  in  western  mysticism  also. 

Readers  may  recall  that  back  in  Part  I of 
this  essay  I wondered  whether  the 
hexagram  found  on  some  coins  of  1 7th 
and  18th  century  Patan  (eg.  Fig.  7)  (14a) 
were  purely  decorative  or  whether  they 
had  religious  significance.  If  one  looks 
at  Fig.  7 against  the  backdrop  of  coins 
like  those  shown  in  Figs.  8 & 9 (14b), 
one  does  start  to  see  a yantra-like  layout 
- even  the  border  on  the  reverse  of  Fig. 
7 looks  like  the  square  surround  of  the 
yantras  in  Fig.  6,  plus  the  coins  of  Patan 
are  peppered  with  religious  symbols, 
both  Hindu  and  Buddhist  (14c).  But  if 
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Fig.  8 Fig.  9 


nothing  else  in  this  series  of  essays,  we  have  seen  how  easy  it  is  to  imagine 
symbolism  where  none  was  intended,  so  perhaps  we  should  be  cautious  about  seeing 
yantra  links  here,  particularly  since  Walsh  tells  us  that  "the  equilateral  triangle,  known 
as  vanastra  ...  is  a conventional  representation  of  a drawn  bow"  (p.703),  but  that  those 
which  feature  on  Fig.  7 & 8 "appear  to  be  merely  to  form  geometrical  designs" 
(p.703).  But  then  he  muddies  the  waters  by  adding: 

"The  triangle  (trikona)  is  also  the  special  symbol  of  the  Newar  goddess 
Gujheswari,  which  may  account  for  its  use  on  these  coins." 


This  rather  brings  us  back  to  female  triangles  and  yantras  again.... 


As  Crooke  tells  us  in  the  article  cited  earlier  (9),  yantras  engraved  on  metal  plates 
were  supposed  to  possess  amuletic  and  talismanic  powers,  for  as  we  have  seen  before, 
from  mystic  contemplation  to  magical  purpose  is  but  a small  step.  Hence  the 
hexagram  with  "Om"  at  its  centre  in  Fig.  3 is  both  a simple  yantra  and  a magical  sign 
to  be  invoked  for  the  increase  of  personal  prosperity  - a case  of  getting  the  cosmic 
energies  working  in  your  favour,  perhaps.  But  then  most  carriers  of  pieces  like  Fig. 
3 probably  don’t  think  of  it  like  that  - indeed  most  probably  do  not  know  much  about 
what  this  yantra  signifies  at  all  - for  them  it  is  just  a "magic  sign"  that  might  help 
them  get  what  they  want.  The  same  is  true  in  the  west,  of  course:  how  many  wearers 
of  lucky  charms  know  what  the  symbols  on  them  really  mean? 


Let  us  now  turn  to  the  bronze  pendant  illustrated  actual  size  in 
Fig.  10,  which  emerged  from  a junk  box  one  fine  day,  and 

which  is  rather  puzzling.  I bought  it  before  I’d  started  writing 

this  series,  so  my  first  reaction  to  it  was,  predictably, 

"Jewish?".  But  then  I happened  to  come  across  an  identical 
piece  pictured  as  no.  23  on  plate  I of  William  and  Kate  Pavitt’s 
wonderful  old  tome  The  Book  of  Talismans  (1914). 
Unfortunately  the  reference  is  tantalisingly  brief,  but,  in  talking 
Fig.  10  of  the  Seal  of  Solomon,  they  say  this  - and,  alas,  only  this: 

"The  illustration  no.  23,  Plate  I is  from  an  Indian  form  of  the 
Talisman,  and  has  the  Sun’s  symbol  in  the  centre."  (p.22) 

On  what  authority  they  say  it  is  Indian,  and  on  what  authority  they  say  that  the  central 

pellet  represents  the  Sun,  I do  not  know,  so  I cannot  with  any  certainty  refute  or 

confirm  their  claims. 
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Certainly  a hexagram  with  a central  pellet  features  on  the  reverse  of  a modern  Indian 
religious  medal  whose  obverse  bears  the  cross-legged  image  of  Guru  Sakalmata  (15), 
and,  as  we  saw  in  Part  I of  this  essay  (see  its  Figs.  8 & 9),  a pellet  is  also  to  be  found 
on  the  coins  of  ancient  Kosala  and  the  modern  Indian  State  of  Travancore.  But  then, 
again  as  we  saw  in  Part  I (its  Figs.  2a  & 7),  hexagrams  with  central  pellets  also 
feature  on  coins  of  medieval  France  and  modern  Morocco,  so  pellets  in  hexagrams 
are  not  necessarily  Indian! 


But  even  assuming  that  the  piece  in  Fig.  10  is  Indian,  is  the  hexagram  the  Seal  of 
Solomon  and  is  its  central  pellet  the  Sun,  or  do  we  have  here  a hexagramic  yantra 
with  a central  dot  or  ‘bindu’  - a simple  relative  of  (ii)  in  Fig.  6,  in  fact?  The  latter 
interpretation  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  decorative  surround  of 
Fig.  10  can  be  seen  as  8 ‘leaves’,  and  so,  perhaps,  an  8-petalled  lotus. 


Fig.  11 


Though  I have  not  come  across  any  Indian 
references  to  the  central  pellet  of  a Seal  of 
Solomon  being  used  to  symbolise  the  Sun,  I 
have  seen  just  such  an  idea  used  (16)  in  relation 
to  the  Hermetic  Rose  Cross  of  the  Rosicrucians 
(Fig.  11).  It  would  take  too  long  to  explain  the 
riot  of  esoteric  symbols  involved  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  involves  astrology,  alchemy,  the 
Jewish  Kabbalah,  the  pentagram  and  the 
hexagram  - a heady  mix  by  any  standards.  It  is 
only  the  hexagram  symbol  that  really  concerns 
us  here,  though,  for  as  can  be  seen,  its  six  points 
are  used  to  symbolise  six  planets:  the  Moon 
opposite  Saturn,  Venus  opposite  Mars,  and 
Mercury  opposite  Jupiter,  each  denoted  by  its 
standard  astrological  symbol.  At  its  centre  is 
not  just  a simple  pellet  but  a circle  with  a dot  in 
it,  and  this  is  the  astrological  symbol  for  the 
Sun,  the  seventh  planet  of  the  old  Ptolemaic 
system.  Now  rub  out  the  symbols  from  around 
the  points  of  the  hexagram  and  you  have  Fig. 
10. 


This,  of  course,  muddies  the  waters  completely.  Is  this  thing  an  Indian  yantra  with 
a bindu  that  just  happens  to  look  like  a sun  symbol,  or  is  it  a western  Rosicrucian 
type  design  that  just  happens  to  look  like  an  Indian  yantra?  The  world  being  such  a 
small  place,  of  course,  and  with  cultural  influences  shuttling  back  and  forth,  it  is  even 
possible  that  it  is  an  Indian  yantra  with  a borrowed  western  solar  bindu,  or  a 
Rosicrucian-type  charm  which  borrows  elements  from  the  Indian  yantra-with-lotus- 
petals!  For  me  personally,  this  last  rings  true,  somehow.  I can  quite  picture  this 
piece  as  manufactured  here  in  England  in  late  Victorian  times  (it  is  older  than  the 
Pavitts’  book,  but  doesn’t  look  that  much  older!)  for  those  ladies  with  a penchant  for 
spirit-raps,  theosophy  and  the  mystic  orient.  I have  no  real  evidence  for  this  view, 
though  I do  know  of  a precedent  for  it:  "swastika  medals"  were  very  popular  as  good- 
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luck  charms  in  Edwardian  England,  and  though  they  might  look  to  be  of  Indian 
origin,  they  were  in  fact  made  here  in  England  - in  at  least  one  instance  as  free  gifts 
with  a women’s  magazine!  (See  Part  IV.)  But  whether  the  same  is  true  of  the  piece 
in  Fig.  10,  or  whether  this  piece  really  is  Indian  as  the  Pavitts  indicate,  remains  to  be 
seen.  Either  way,  it  is  interesting  how  some  of  the  most  intriguing  puzzles  emerge 
from  the  junk-box,  having  been  purchased  for  a matter  of  pence! 


Notes. 


(1)  See  Michael  Mitchiner,  Indian  Tokens:  Popular  Religious  & Secular  Art  from 
the  Ancient  Period  to  the  Present  Day  (1998),  nos.  790,  792,  801-4,  806  & 
892.  The  original  kumbha  or  pot  of  nectar  - an  idealised  water  pot  - was, 
according  to  legend,  the  golden  pitcher  in  which  was  stored  the  drink  of 
immortality,  but  it  became  a generalised  symbol  of  motherhood,  fertility  and 
plenty.  See,  for  example,  Karel  Wemer,  A Popular  Dictionary  of  Hinduism 
(1994),  articles  kumbha,  Kumbha  Mata  & Kumbha  Mela  (p.92)  and  Margaret 
Stutley,  An  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Hindu  Iconography  (1985),  article 
khumbha  (p.76-7). 

(2)  See  the  query  from  Robert  Puddester  in  the  issue  of  April  1999,  p.79  and  the 
reading  by  Swami  Dayatmananda  in  the  issue  of  May  1999,  p.124. 

(3)  a)  My  Fig.  3 is  listed  in  Mitchiner  (as  note  1),  no.  659  (p.  153)  and  is  type  C9 
in  Roma  Niyogi,  Money  of  the  People  (1989);  see  also  Mitchiner’ s Non- 
Islamic  States  (1979),  no.  4740  (p.603).  b)  For  another  hexagram  with  "Om" 
at  its  centre,  see  Mitchiner  no.  1058  (p.217).  The  hexagram  on  this  piece  also 
has  swastikas  in  the  spaces  between  its  points. 

(4)  For  another  medal  bearing  the  image  of  Ganesh  and  "Om"  see  "Religious 
Medals  VI:  Indian  Temple  Tokens  and  the  Mystery  of  913"  in  NI  Bulletin, 
February  1998,  p.38-39. 

(5)  a)  Stutley,  as  note  1,  article  "Svastika"  (p.139-140).  The  swastika  and  "Om" 
also  feature  on  the  Amba  medal  described  in  "The  Goddess  Amba  and  the 
Magic  Triangle"  in  NI  Bulletin,  November  1998,  p.291-2.  b)  Niyogi,  as  note 
3,  p.72,  commenting  on  her  type  C9.  c)  Stutley,  as  note  1,  article 
"Purnaghata"  (p.  1 14). 

(6)  Mitchiner,  as  note  1:  a)  but  see  no.  1070  (p.219);  b)  no.  662  (p.154);  c)  For 
similar  pieces  bearing  the  monkey  with  scales  - see  nos.  178-9  (p.74).  I hope 
to  look  at  these  curious  pieces  in  a later  article,  d)  no.  1072  (p.219). 

(7)  Referring  to  the  article  on  the  Amba  medal  cited  in  note  5 above:  a)  for  the 
conch  shell,  see  p.292,  note  2;  b)  for  the  significance  of  the  footprints,  see 
p.293,  note  8. 
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(8) 


Philip  Rawson,  The  Art  of  Tantra  (1995);  a)  my  Fig.  5 is  taken  from 
Rawson’s  pi.  101,  and  the  quotes  are  from  his  p.109;  b)  pi.  52;  c)  p.212;  d) 
pl.95  & p.79.  My  diagram  simplifies  Rawson’s  plate  and  reproduces  only  the 
basic  format.  In  the  original,  a small  image  of  a goddess  sits  inside  the 
central  yoni  triangle,  and  the  points  of  the  hexagram  and  all  the  lotus  petals 
are  annotated  with  the  words  of  a mantra  (sacred  chant);  e)  specifically 
Rawson  pi.  34  (p.56);  f)  eg.  Rawson  pis.  43,  46  (this  one  being  the  Sri  Yantra 
inscribed  on  a crystal  lingam  or  model  phallus!),  50,  54  & 56;  g)  p.72;  h) 
p.74;  i)  p.79;  j)  p.69;  k)  Rawson  pis.  133,  135  & 140. 

(9)  In  the  article  "Charms  and  Amulets  (Indian)"  in  J.  Hastings,  Encyclopedia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics  (1958),  vol.3,  p.445,  with  references. 

(10)  See  Mitchiner  (as  note  1):  a)  nos.  796-7  (p.176)  and  nos.  855-6  (p.  1 87);  b)  no. 
657  (p.153),  no.  717  (p.164),  no.  762  (p.170)  and  no.  1064  (p.218). 

(11)  See  Stutley,  as  note  1,  article  "Yantra"  (p.167). 

(12)  eg.  R.  Waterstone,  India  (1995),  p.94-5;  also  Rawson,  as  note  8,  pi.  139. 

(13)  See  Stutley,  as  note  1,  article  "Trikona"  (p.144). 

(14)  E.  H.  Walsh,  "The  Coinage  of  Nepal"  in  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  (1908),  p.669-759:  a)  plate  V,  no.  4;  b)  plate  V,  nos.  6 & 8;  c)  p.699- 
703. 

(15)  Mitchiner,  as  note  1,  no.  871  (p.  1 89). 

(16)  R.  M.  Lewis,  Behold  the  Sign:  Ancient  Symbolism  (1957),  p.62-4. 
Addendum. 

Some  time  after  completing  Parts  I and  II  of  this  series,  I acquired  - again  from 
Istanbul  - the  huge  silver  Talisman  shown  here  two-thirds  actual  size.  It  bears  a fine 

interlaced  hexagram  at  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
inscription  Ya  Allah  (=  O Allah!).  Below  this 
and  curving  up  to  the  left  is  either  a bit  of 
pseudo-calligraphic  decoration  or  the  somewhat 
cryptic  string  of  letters  n-n-n-a,  of  unknown 
(mystic?)  significance.  This  placing  of  the  name 
of  God  inside  a hexagram  is  reminiscent  of  the 
Moroccan  pattern  coin  mentioned  in  Part  I of 
this  series  (see  its  Fig.  12),  though  in  the  present 
talismanic  context  it  seems  likely  that  the 
hexagram  is  no  mere  decoration,  as  is  probably 
the  case  on  the  Moroccan  coin,  but  a magically 
active  "Seal  of  Solomon".  The  talisman  is  of  a 
thick  bracteate-style  manufacture,  presumably 
therefore  machine  pressed.  I would  guess  it  to 
be  of  early  20th  century  date,  but  possibly 
earlier. 
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CATALOG  REVISIONS 


9231 


A9235A 


A5375 


John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  #602 

HAMELN 


TALER  1576 

•MONETA-NOVA-CIVITA-Q-HA-7^6,  as  above. 

MAX-D'G-ROM'IMP-SEM'AVGVSTV,  crowned  double  eagle 
with  24  in  orb  on  breast. 

2 TALERS  1608 
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5375 


5376A 


5376B 


TALER  1615 

MONET  A - NOV  A • CIVIT  A • Q • H AMELEN,  as  before,  with  1615. 
MATHI-I'D'G'RO  - IMPSEM-AVGVS-,  as  before. 


TALER  1616/1617 

•MONETA-NOVA-CIVITATIS'QVERN'HAME  - LEN-, 
as  before.  With  1616. 

MATTH'I'ROMA-  - IMPE-SEMP-AV-,  16  - 17,  as  before. 
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A5377 


5377B 

t 


TALER  1617 

• MONE  • NOV  A • CIVI  • Q VE  • H AMELE  - N-,  as  before. 
With  GF.  between  towers. 

M ATTH  • I - ROMA  - IMPE-SEMP-AV-  16  - 17,  as  before. 


TALER  1625 

MO-NO-  - • REIP • QUERN -HAMELN- ANNO-  625,  orb  with 
•D  + K-  between  towers,  as  before. 

D-G-FERDI-Z-RO  - M-IMP-SEM-A-,  as  before. 
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5379 


5380 

5381 
A5384 


5385 


TALER  1625 

MON-NOVA-REIP’QVERN  HAMELN-3C  •,  and  full  date. 
D-G-FERDI’Z’  - ROM'IMP'S’A*,  as  before. 


TALER  (16)31 

Delete. 

2 TALERS  1639 


TALER  1656 


Church  should  be  replaced  all  thru  with  city  gate. 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 


Die  Hessische  Miinzen  des  Hauses  Brabant,  Teil  V,  Hessen  Rheinfels,  Hessen 
Darmstadt,  Hessen  Homburg,  1567-1871  by  Artur  Schiitz.  Cloth  bound,  432  pp. 
Available  from  Dr.  B.  Peus,  Bornweisenweg  34,  60322  Frankfort  am  Main,  price 
120  DM  + shipping 

Mr.  Schlitz's  volume  V completes  his  cataloguing  of  all  the  coins  and  medals  of  the 
Hessian  duchies.  This  one  covers  Hesse-Rheinfels,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Hesse- 
Homburg. 

A brief  forward  is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  coats  of  arms,  some  of  them  rather 
complex,  a listing  of  the  abbreviations  used,  and  of  the  metals  involved. 

Hesse-Rheinfels  had  a brief  existence  and  a very  small  coinage.  Hesse-Homburg  had 
a much  longer  history  originating  in  1680  and  expiring  in  1866,  when  it  fell  to  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  The  bulk  of  the  work  concerns  the  emissions  of  Hesse-Darmstadt 
beginning  in  1567  and  covering  some  924  coins  and  medals  through  1871,  all 
meticulously  described.  A brief  biographical  sketch  is  provided  for  each  ruler.  The 
arrangement  is  chronological  by  denomination  for  each  graf. 

Most  of  the  key  pieces  are  illustrated,  and  again  as  in  volume  III  perhaps  too  much 
space  is  given  to  minute  details  of  minor  pieces  to  the  neglect  of  the  larger  coins. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  for  the  most  part  excellent. 

The  book  is  heavy  with  medals,  several  of  the  landgrafs  issuing  a steady  stream  of 
sometimes  very  handsome  pieces.  Sizes  and  metals  are  recorded  for  all. 

The  volume  is  bound  in  blue  cloth  for  a very  handsome  appearance. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  varied  coinage  including  pieces  by  two  landgrafs  who  hired 
out  their  soldiers  as  mercenaries  to  foreign  countries.  Some  of  them  fought  with  the 
English  in  the  American  Revolution. 

Reviewed  by  John  Davenport 


Sanford  Durst  has  issued  or  reprinted  the  following  three  (3)  books,  these  are 
available  at  the  prices  listed  in  US$  from,  Sanford  J.  Durst,  11  Clinton  Are., 
Rockville  Centre  NY  11570,  fax  (516)  766-4520,  telephone  (516)  766-4444. 
Information  supplied  by  Durst. 

The  Coinage  of  the  First  Mint  of  the  Americas  at  Mexico  City  by  Robert  Nesmith. 
153  pages,  heavily  illustrated  with  photos  and  line  drawings,  13  plates.  Chapters  on 
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Foundation  of  the  Mint;  Mint  Officials  and  Workers;  Mint  Techniques:  Die  Making 
and  Coining;  Silver  and  Copper  Coinage;  Metrology;  Early  and  Late  series;  and 
appendix  with  text  of  Royal  Decree  establishing  the  mint.  Price  $28,  pre-issue  price 
is  $23  postpaid,  expected  late  June  2001. 

Dictionary  of  Greek  Coin  Inscriptions,  by  Severin  Icard.  This  600  page,  hard  cover 
book  gives  detailed  description  on  how  to  determine  the  location  and  ruler  of  any 
Ancient  Greek  Coin,  even  when  the  legend  is  broken  or  partial.  Considered  the  major 
reference  on  the  subject.  Price  $55,  pre-issue  price  is  $44  postpaid,  expected  late 
May  2001. 

West  Indies  Numismatic  Anthology,  edited  by  Durst.  300  pages,  8-1/2”  X 1 1”  with 
substantial  illustrations  and  plates.  Includes  entire  auction  catalogue  of  the  famous 
Ray  Byrne  Collection,  (July  12-13,  1975  Jess  Peters)  with  prices  realized;  Coins  of 
the  West  Indies  by  Wayte  Raymond;  Coinage  of  the  West  Indies  by  Howland  Wood; 
The  Sou  Marque  by  Howland  Wood  and  The  Spanish  Dollar  - Currency  of  the  West 
Indies  by  J.B.  Caldecott.  Price  $48  plus  $5  shipping,  pre-issue  price  is  $36  postpaid, 
expected  early  June  2001. 

2001  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Paper  Money  Modern  Issues  1961-2001,  Volume 
Three  edited  by  Colin  R.  Bruce  II  and  Neil  Shafer.  Soft  cover,  8-1/2”  x 11”,  880 
pages  and  over  7,200  photos.  Available  from  major  booksellers  or  directly  from 
the  publisher  for  $39.95  plus  $4  shipping.  Krause  Publications,  PR01,  P.O.  Box 
5009,  Iola,  WI  54945-5009;  or  (800)  258-0929  or  www.krausebooks.com.  Residents 
of  CA,  IA,  IL,  PA,  TN,  VA  AND  WI  add  appropriate  sales  tax. 

The  bible  of  numismatic  collectors  of  world  paper  money  available  in  its  seventh 
edition  offers  current  values  of  more  than  11,000  notes  from  376  note-issuing 
authorities.  More  than  225  countries  from  Afghanistan  to  Zimbabwe  are  covered. 
Listings  that  have  photos  show  the  face  and  back  of  the  note. 

Collectors  of  all  levels  will  appreciate  the  how  to  use  section  and  the  explanations  on 
grading  standards.  Also  included  are  a foreign  language  identification  guide,  a 
foreign  exchange  table,  an  arms  and  monetary  systems  guide,  security  devices,  dating 
charts  and  international  numerals  and  numerics. 

Information  supplied  by  Krause  Publications 
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An  Ethnographic  Study  of  Traditional  Money,  by  Charles  Opitz,  2471  SW  37th  St., 
Ocala,  FL  34474,  day  phone  352-237-6141,  410pp.,  hardbound,  attractive  color- 
photo  dust  jacket,  fully  illustrated,  bibliography  & index.  $80.00  plus  shipping. 

Sometimes  referred  to  as  "primitive"  or  "odd  & curious"  money,  as  Mr.  Opitz 
explains  in  the  introduction  to  his  wonderful  new  book,  he  prefers  the  appellation 
"traditional"  money,  as  this  name  reflects  the  culture  and  heritage  of  the  societies  that 
utilize  them.  Many  of  these  forms  of  currency  are  still  being  used  today  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  sometimes  along  with  modern  money  and  often  for  a specific 
purpose,  such  as  the  purchase  or  a bride. 

Mr.  Opitz  begins  with  a disputation  regarding  the  definition  of  money  and  discourses 
on  the  opinions  of  over  a dozen  theorists.  These  include  such  luminaries  as  Alfred 
Marshall,  John  Maynard  Keynes  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  as  well  as  earlier  pioneers  in 
the  study  of  traditional  forms  of  money.  The  author  concludes  that  in  order  to  be 
considered  money,  items  should  have  at  least  some  of  four  characteristics:  1.  Media 
of  exchange.  2.  Standard  value.  3.  Store  of  value.  4.  General  acceptability. 

This  book  is  encyclopedic  in  scope  and  form,  listing  the  various  traditional  monies 
in  alphabetica  order  - from  "Abaquaro",  a shell  disk  armband  from  the  Solomon 
Islands  (used  as  bride  price  money),  to  "Zong",  an  iron  spearhead  used  as  money  in 
Africa.  In  between,  we  learn  about  Pango-o  beads  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  Cocoa 
bean  money  from  Mexico,  Katanga  crosses  from  the  Congo  region,  and  Sycee, 
inscribed  ingots  from  China,  also  known  as  "shoe"  or  "boat"  money.  Mr.  Opitz  gives 
us  extensive  narrative  detail  of  many  of  the  items  presented.  As  an  example,  the  very 
wide-ranging  listings  of  beads  are  subdivided  by  type  and  the  area  of  the  world  where 
each  is  found. 

There  are  more  than  1200  excellent  quality  photos  (150  in  color),  which  are 
conveniently  pictured  alongside  the  descriptive  text  on  every  page.  Most  of  these 
photos  were  taken  by  the  author  himself  during  his  far-reaching  journeys,  which 
included  such  exotic  destinations  as  Papau  New  Guinea,  Trobriand  Islands,  Bali,  Ivory 
Coast  and  Sumatra,  as  well  as  dozens  of  other  exciting  locales. 

The  book  concludes  with  an  expansive  bibliography  that  includes  over  600 
ethnographically-related  books  reviewed  by  the  author.  There  is  a separate  31 -page 
insert  indicating  values  for  most  items.  This  work  is  the  culmination  of  the  efforts 
of  a dedicated  scholar  who  has  devoted  more  than  26  years  of  travel,  research  and 
writing  to  bring  us  this  comprehensive  study.  Beyond  its  obvious  numismatic 
relevance,  it  is  also  a vital  permanent  record  of  a key  area  of  anthropology  - the 
media  of  exchange  used  by  traditional  societies,  many  of  which  are  disappearing 
forever  as  a result  of  the  rapid  incursions  of  modernization. 

Reviewed  by  Dennis  Gill 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Albert  L.  Gammon,  P.  O.  Box  1343.  Sun  City.  AZ  85372:  Free  new  ten  page 
world  coin  list  includes  crowns,  minors,  banknotes,  tokens,  medals,  exonumia  at 
reasonable  prices. 

J.  H.  Stribhei,  P.  O.  Box  20845,  Hot  Springs.  AK  71903:  Large  listing  of  WW1 
German  POW  Money,  Notgeld  Emergency  Money,  Coins,  Medals  and  Tokens  of  the 
World.  20  interesting  pages.  Write  or  phone  501-525-0989,  Fax  501-525-9723. 

Paul  Harris,  P.  O.  Box  43157.  Minneapolis.  MN  55443.  e-mail;  pieceofSOattnet 

Wanted  to  buy  auction  catalogs  of  Richard  Long,  Ponterio;  Spanish  colonial  catalogs 
& reference  books.  Please  let  me  know  what  you  have  for  sale. 

Albert  L.  Gammon,  P.  O.  Box  1343,  Sun  City,  AZ  85372:  German  five  marks 
KM114  1955F  UNC,  KM115  1955G  UNC,  KM117  1957J  UNC  - all  priced  under 
catalog.  Write  for  prices.  SASE  for  complete  list  of  German  coins. 

J,  H.  Stribhei.  P.  O.  Box  20845.  Hot  Springs.  AK  71903:  20  pages  of  coins  of  the 
world,  ancient,  medieval,  modem.  Large  selection  of  crowns.  Germanic  & Holy 
Roman  Empire  coins.  Also  world  medals  and  tokens.  Write  or  phone  501-525-0989, 
Fax  501-525-9723. 


" C AT  AMARQUENOS" 
by  Bernhard  Sleumer 

After  decades  of  rampant  inflation  when  1,000  pesos  were  exchanged  for  one  austral 
and  a while  later  10,000  australes  were  worth  one  new  peso,  Argentina  drastically 
changed  the  financial  system.  Since  a few  years  ago  one  peso  is  now  equal  to  one 
US  dollar  by  law!  Indeed  tourists  can  pay  in  either  US  dollars  or  Argentinean  pesos. 
Actually  most  shops  prefer  to  be  paid  in  pesos.  No  new  pesos  can  be  printed  without 
adequate  coverage  in  foreign  reserves. 

However,  this  has  not  stopped  many  Argentineans,  including  provincial  governments, 
to  spend  more  than  their  income.  Consequently,  several  provinces  in  the  northwest 
of  the  country,  especially  Catamarca,  ran  out  of  funds  to  pay  the  civil  servants.  Not 
to  worry!  They  issued  their  own  banknotes,  paid  the  civil  servants  and  forced 
businesses  to  accept  them.  The  federal  government  could  not  or  would  not  interfere. 
Of  course  these  notes,  called  "catamarquenos"  in  Catamarca,  are  only  legal  tender 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  specific  province  in  which  they  are  issued  and  even  there 
they  are  are  reluctantly  accepted.  As  a consequence  everybody  tries  to  pass  them  on 
as  quickly  as  they  receive  them,  especially  to  unsuspecting  tourists  such  as  me  when 
I was  there  in  1998.  Fortunately,  I found  out  about  the  scheme  before  I traveled  on 
to  the  neighboring  province  where  the  notes  would  have  been  worthless.  I managed 
to  spend  them  just  in  time! 
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